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he has also solved the problem of use inheritance by proving its non- 
existence, nay, even the impossibility of its existence. Use inheritance 
neither stands nor falls with its application or non-application to civiliza- 
tion. Its roots rest in biology alone, and on biological evidence alone 
will depend its ultimate bloom or up-rooting. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

Columbia University, 
New York City 

Heredity Without Magic 

I am in thorough accord with Dr. Goldenweiser's proposition that 
the problem of acquired heredity is ultimately a purely biological one 
to be solved by biological evidence alone. Every and any problem of 
heredity can of course be legitimately grappled with only by biological 
methods. My essay,^ in spite of some prognostications, refers to the 
present, not the future; and deals with the respectively serviceable and 
unprofitable understanding of facts that confront our vision today, not 
with the timeless truth of logical concepts. Personally, I cannot rid 
myself of the conviction, which I have recently expressed, that "it is 
possible that when the missing factor or element of evolution is discovered 
which neither Darwin nor the mutationists have been able to find, this 
factor will prove to be something superficially similar to use inheritance." 
But if there is any truth whatsoever in the basic contention that the 
existing explanations of organic or social phenomena by acquired heredity 
are vitiated by a confounding of organic and social factors, it seems 
incontestable that the new explanation which the future may hold in 
store for us will involve a process that in its essential machinery will be 
fundamentally different from the present explanation, or in a sense even 
diametrically opposed to it. When this new explanation shall be 
formulated, the surviving adherents of the dogma of acquired heredity 
will no doubt consider themselves vindicated; whereas actually, I have 
faith, that dogma will have been relegated one step farther into the 
obscurity of the discarded. 

It has been plain for many years that acquired heredity conflicted 
with the overwhelming mass of biological facts. Its only claim to a hold 
lay in the circumstance that there were certain facts which other 
processes also failed to explain. My essay maintains the proposition 
that this circumstance constitutes Jio valid claim even for tentative 
adherence to the doctrine, because its fundamental bias, which springs 

• On page 39, line 16, for racial read social. 
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from a confusion, is obvious. Other processes of organic evolution may 
be insufficient; but at least their motive and origin and modus are bio- 
logical, that is, organically founded, and they are therefore beyond the 
sphere of the historian to assail, The use inheritance explanation, how- 
ever, being rooted, as a phenomenon in the history of science, in social 
concepts, is assailable in its psychological basis. I should not hesitate 
to declare it an erroneous doctrine if it were supported by a million 
cases of apparently water-tight evidence. The assumed future explana- 
tion, however it may resemble the one of acquired heredity outwardly, 
must differ from it utterly in being a truly organic and not a pseudo- 
organic one. 

The crux of the whole matter lies in the question whether or not 
there is anything superorganic. Some biologists deny this possibility 
outright. Most others will make the admission formally, but refuse — 
not to employ the concept of the social, which indeed would be fatal to 
their work — but to leave any room for it; extending organic explanations 
to all phenomena that rest on the existence of organisms. The inclina- 
tion of that chaos which we call civilized public opinion, is the same. 
The very denial, or refusal to recognize the superorganic practically, 
reacts unfavorably on biological science: the social having been treated 
as organic, the delimitation of the two planes is effaced, and purely 
organic phenomena are always open to explanation by social processes, 
as in this very matter of acquired heredity. With all this, it may be 
said, the historian has no concern. This is so, in a sense; biological truth 
and falsity must be settled by biologists. But so far as the sentiment 
of the educated but non-professional world is concerned, historians are 
at equal liberty with biologists to present their claims and to win its 
support so far as they can. And as to their own science or sciences, 
they certainly have every justification, every need even, of putting their 
house in order, and preventing its invasion by alien elements. If biolo- 
gists will join them in a cooperative effort to establish the exact niature 
and the precise limits of the organic and the superorganic, so much the 
better. As long as efforts in this direction are not seriously reciprocated 
from the biological side, students of social phenomena must undertake 
the task alone, as best they may; and their incursions into biological 
fields in the pursuit of this goal are not open to condemnation. Such an 
incursion is what any analysis of the attitude of mind underlying the 
current belief in acquired heredity necessarily is, for students of history: 
it is quite incidental and subordinate to a recognition of the existence, 
and an understanding of the scope and nature, of the superorganic or 
social. 
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I do not pretend to estimate the number of the "initiated" into this 
recognition. I do know that there are those who are uninitiated and 
half initiated — among the public, in biology, and in our own ranks of 
historians and anthropologists; which fact is a reproach and a cloud on 
the so-called enlightenment of our day. If there is nothing beyond the 
organic, let us quit our false and vain business and turn biologists, and 
encourage the world to reason and interpret only in organic terms. But 
if there is a superorganic phase, it behooves us not merely to rest supine 
within our knowledge, but to press this great truth at every opening and 
every turn, to brand each error and confusion as fast as it raises its head, 
to stigmatize all half-hearted evasion, to meet argument with argument 
and, if necessary, assumption and assertion with counter assumption 
and assertion, to fight candor with candor so far as may be in us, reason- 
ing with reason, presumption with a challenge; to stir stupidity un- 
ceasingly, harrass cowardice without mercy, and encounter prejudice 
with every weapon and on every condition of its own choosing; until the 
time shall come when there will no longer be question of the proportion 
of the initiated, but a true democracy of the intellect shall prevail in 
which there are no more uninitiated or outcast, in these matters at least; 
when we shall be able to push on to the next of the problems that lie 
before us in infinite series. 

A. L. Kroeber 

University of California 

Remarks on the Aztec Calendar System 

Dr. Waterman, in his recent paper, "The Delineation of the Day- 
Signs in the Aztec Manuscripts,"' has presented a comprehensible and 
concise interpretation and exposition of the workings of the calendar 
system of the Aztec. It is by no means my intent to review or to 
criticize this presentation, but rather to amend it by voicing some ideas 
which presented themselves during its perusal. 

The Aztec cempoqlli, as Dr. Waterman remarks (p. 302), has been 
generally interpreted as a month, though having absolutely no relation, 
as has the modern month, to the phases of the moon. It is easy to see 
how this interpretation has arisen, the cempoalli consisting of twenty 
days and thus approaching, more closely than any other Aztec temporal 
division, the length of the lunar month. If, however, we analyze the 
Aztec calendric elements from the point of view of their progressions, 

' University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
xi, 6. 



